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PublisheO  Monthly  in  ihe  interest  of  Philately,  by  The  Philatelic  Publishing  Co. 

Subscription  $1.00  per  annum.  Single  Copies  10  cents 

Publication  Office,  11-15  North  Fourteenth  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
Edicorial  and  General  Offices,  82  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Entered  as  second-class  m;itler  April  1.  1924,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
under  the  Act  of  March  J.  IfT.". 


Our  front  cover  illustration  this  month  is  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  made  from  stamps  by  an  artist  in  that  line,  Mr.  Hans 
Sergl,  IGO  East  86th  St.,  New  York.  Mr.  Sergl  has  a  fine  stamp  shop  at  this 
address,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  "stamp  pictures."  His  store  window  dis- 
play would  be  an  ornament  to  Fifth  Ave.  He  does  a  big  business  with  col- 
lectors in  the  locality  and  sells  an  increasing  number  of  the  "S.  C.  M."  every 
month. 
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Untt'-^a  States  Post  Offic©  ; 
CiiKSinsati,  OMo  ,  /'\ 

Dear  Sirj 

<?0  .grs  ^deavorin^  to  locate  a  pltl)lisli1.ng 
bo-.ise        ^-mMislied  a  st'azi|>,possi'bl3r  as  -Wly  as 
1^0, is  plaeed  in  tiio  t^per  lelt-^.3naycorn':r  of 
tlie  ^velcjpe. 

■  fhe  UBm^  at  thg  bottom  is  HIekej,  ri'glltxf'y 
CJ©ssiaBy,  ?3  West  4th  fjtreot,  Cincini^atli  OMo. 
We  f anl  stare  ta^at  soraeofie  ssy  "bo  able  to  inlV^J^  13» 

33,  to  tile      •■•soil  for  its  sx'st-mcQ.  \ 

\ 

■Tnistiag  that       m!3y  h-stf©  th??  ple3si:ri^  of 
E^dsii-j  jrctiy  aCQtiiaat-gaEice  a::id  rti^thia^  wlilcli  yoV 
do  to  iijet  this  infaraation  tdll  be  gr-^^atly  gpr^i^f^el-ated, 
w®  are, 

Ymirs  VGry  ti-ulir. 


M,.  A,  Cook,  Mbparim 


FIRST  CLASS 


Intoii  mnUB  fast  mm 


EXECUTIVE  DIVISION  MliUtH  ^ial^JSi   jLHi^i  WilU^  MENTION  INITIALS  AND  DATE 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


December  31,1935. 


Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Ft.  Vt'ayne,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

Since  receiving  your  letter  of  December  4,  we  have  made 
a  thorough  search  of  the  city  directories  and  made  inquiries 
wherever  possible  for  the  firm  of  Rickey,  Mallory  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
and  we  find  that  they  were  located  in  Cincinnati  in  1862.    That  is 
the  last  record  we  have  of  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

cm/FJ 


FOR  THE  BEST  SERVICE  —  MAIL  EARLY  AND  OFTEN  DURING  THE  DAY 
FOR  THE  SPEEDIEST  SERVICE  —  USE  AIR  MAIL 


January  2,  1936 


Greneral  Secretary 

ChisidbGr  of  Coss-^irce 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir; 

?7g  are  endeacTorin,^  to  locate  a  ^^tiblishing 
house  ^10  puhlished  a  Lincoln  Head  Stanp,  possibly 
as  eaarly  as  1850,  and  is  placed  in  the  -aiTper  left-* 
hand  corner  of  the  ^eftalope^ 

'She  same  at  the  bottom  is  Hi<Sk:oy,  Ifellory 
and  Gmapseiy,  73  West  4th  Street^  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
We  fe-'l  that  someone  my  be  able  to  inform  us  as  to 
what  has  happened  to  the  publishing  hmse  and  the 
reason  for  the  exist  ance  of  the  stan^. 

Tmstinij  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  ©f 
maHditk^  jQXsr  acquaint  ^ce  and  miytliing  which  you  c^ 
do  to  get  this  inforisatlon  will  be  greatly  s»preciated, 
we  ^e. 

Yours  very  truly, 
!laarice  A.  Cook,  Librarim 
Lincoln  Hation'sl  Life  Foundation 


liinciiinin/i^irii  CiH^^imiBiEiR,  of  C<DinnimiEiR.ciE 


Januaiy  6,  1936. 

Mr.  Ifeurioe  A.  Cook,  Librarian, 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  vYayne,  Indiana, 

Dear  Sir: 

»Je  hays  your  letter  of  January  2nd,  and  regret 
to  advise  xto  have  no  record  of  the  Rickey, Mai lory  and 
Company,  or  any  other  concern  in  this  city  publishing 
a  Lincoln  Head  Stamp. 


Yours  very  truly. 


/     /Reses-rch  Division, 
JM:HS  /     /  Industrial  Departraent. 


stamps 

April  25,  1959 


A  35nim  color-sound  filmstrip  tracing 
LincoJn's  life  on  postage  stamps  has  been 
released  by  H-R  Productions,  Inc.,  17  East 
45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Stamps 
provide  the  pictorial  presentaUon  and  the 
aocompanymg  script  and  record  tell  the 
story.  It  IS  part  of  the  series  of  fihmtrips 
called  'Adventures  in  Stamps,"  written 
and  produced  by  Herbert  Rosen.  The 
Wmstrips  are  rented  to  clubs,  schools 
Utoraries,  and  museums,  and  provide  an 
excellent  educational  tool.  Information 
trom  H-R  Productions,  Inc. 


A.DVE]mJRES  IN  STAI'4PS: 


A  B  R  A.  H  A.  M     L  I  K  C  0  L  IJ 


by 

Herbert  Rosen 


Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

For  contact  information,  go  to  vv^vw.LincolnCollection.ors. 


Copyright,  1959,  by 

TV"^  UNLiMi¥ElD  INC. 

17  EAST  45TH  STREET 
Siw^yORK  CitY  17 
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;\ugust  15  5  1969 


Mre  Raymond  J.  Stuckel 
910  Myatt  Avenue 
Lincoln (,  Illinois 

])ear  Mr.  Stuckel  s 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  13tii  aiid  I  was  interested 
in  reading  about  tlie  stamp  raurals  made  in  1914  by 
Frajik  Weber  of  Atlanta ^  Illinois.    I  vdll  v/rite 
Mrs,  John  Sclimitt,  Attlnta,  Illinois,  about  them. 

However^  I  am  fearful  that  her  price  will  be  beyond 
our  budget,    I  noted  in  the  clipping  that  tlie  col- 
lection \ms  valued  at  SlSjOOO.    I  am  returning  the 
clippings  to  you,    VVlien  writing  to  Mrs,  Schmitt  I 
will  indicate  that  my  interest  will  be  the  "Lincoln 
Map  of  Illinois." 


I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  enjoy  reading  LIN» 
COLN  LORE. 


Yours  sincerely 


R©1/cvr\\r 
Enclosure 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 


August  15,  1969 


Mrs.  John  Sciirai-tt 
Atlanta,  Illinois 

Dear  Mrs,  Sclffiiitt: 

I  have  learned  from  Mr,  Raymond  J,  Stuckel  of  Lin- 
coin,  Illinois,  that  you  have  a  "Lincoln  Map  of 
Illinois"  liiaxle  of  stands,    Tliis  raural  was  made  by 
Frank  Weber  of  Atlmita,  Illinois, 

I  fan  wondering  what  price  yai  are  placing  on  the 
may  if  it  is  for  sale,    IJnfortimately  we  operate 
on  a  limited  budget  and  we  will  not  be  in  the  lioar- 
ket  for  your  map  if  the  price  is  too  high. 

Yours  sincerely. 


R©i/cvrw 


R.  Gerald  Md-fiirtry 
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August  21,  1969 


Mrs,  Johii  Sdmitt 
300  South  Street 
Atlanta,  Mi^ias  61723 

Dear  I'te,  Gd'ifaitt; 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  18th,    I  am  glad  to 
learn  more  about  your  stamp  roaps.    They  must  be 
most  unusual. 

However,  I  do  not  thiiik  that  we  are  in  the  laarket 
to  purcliase  the  maps.    Ihey  are  too  large  for  dis- 
play in  our  auseuu  and  I  feel  that  tliey  would  more 
nearly  fit  into  an  Illinois  exliibit  rather  than  a 
Lincoln  exhibit. 

Our  funds  are  limited  and  we  cannot  contemplate  in- 
vesting several  tliousiind  or  even  several  hundred 
dollars  in  such  an  exliibit,    Vfe  would  rather  place 
our  money  in  rate  original  manuscripts  and  early 
IffinwoMdpub  1  icat  ions , 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  luyer. 

Yours  sincerely. 


RQVcvrw 


R.  Gerald  McNfurtry 
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Postage  Stamp  Envelopes  Circulate  as  Small  Change  During  the 
Civil  War 

Fred  Reed  -  January  16,  2000 

At  the  onset  of  the  Civil  War,  hoarding  of  precious  metal 

coinage  dried  up  the  marl<etplace  and  forced  merchants  '  . 

and  public  alike  to  adopt  queer  measures  as  remedies. 
Since  necessity  is  often  the  "mother  of  invention,"  it 
should  surprise  no  one  that  even  postage  stamps  were 
resorted  to  in  making  small  change  at  the  time. 

Almost  overnight,  $25  million  in  small  change  had 
disappeared  from  the  channels  of  commerce.  Although 
many  people  had  coins  stashed  away,  they  were 
reluctant  to  spend  them  fearing  additional  inflation  would  drive  the  coins'  value  higher 
and  they  would  lose  out. 

Even  in  today's  increasingly  cashless  society,  we  can  well  image  what  our  lives  would 
be  like  without  small  change.  In  1862,  it  was  much  worse  -  prices  were  a  fraction  of 
what  they  are  today  for  most  items.  A  quarter  was  a  good  deal  of  money.  Three  cents 
would  buy  a  newspaper  or  a  stage  ride.  Five  cents  would  buy  a  glass  of  beer  and  a 
lunch.  Not  getting  one's  change  from  even  a  small  purchase  was  intolerable. 

The  public  turned  to  the  only  generally  available  medium  at  hand,  and  seized  upon  the 
postage  stamps  for  small  change.  Merchants  were  forced  to  accept  this  substitute. 
Even  the  odd  denomination  postage  stamps  such  as  12  cents  and  30  cents  were  better 
than  most  other  substitutes,  or  worse  yet,  no  change  at  all. 


Shopkeepers  posted  signs  such  as  "postage  stamps  received  for  goods  and  given  in 
change."  Similar  announcements  appeared  in  advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 
Some  merchants  even  advertised  to  sell  stamps  (at  a  premium)  to  change-hungry 
customers. 


Stamp  sales  rose  precipitously  at  post  offices  nationwide.  In  New  York  City,  daily  stamp 
sales  rose  from  $3,000  to  $25,000!  In  its  optimism  and  hysteria  to  employ  stamps  in  its 
purchases,  the  public  rushed  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  these  miniature  "gum 
backs"  into  circulation,  despite  their  obvious  disadvantages.  "To  hand  a  New  York 
stage  driver  his  fare  of  two  three-cent  postage  stamps  on  a  wet  day,  or  to  buy  a 
newspaper  on  a  windy  street  corner"  with  this  miniature  currency  often  proved  difficult. 

The  public's  euphoria  with  this  small  change  substitute  passed  quickly.  The  grave 
drawbacks  of  such  a  poor  change  substitute  became  quickly  apparent.  Eventually 
these  sticky,  adhesive  stamps  soon  soiled  and  collected  into  messy  wads  in  the 
bottoms  of  pockets  and  purses,  after  repeatedly  changing  hands  in  the  market  place. 

These  drawbacks  necessitated  a  'Plan  B'  remedy  for  the  motley  miniature  currency.  In 
New  York  City,  Harnden's  Express  suggested  in  a  New  York  Herald  editorial  that  the 
stamps  should  be  placed  in  small,  neat  envelopes  especially  made  for  that  purpose. 
The  sum  of  the  stamps  contained  within  could  be  printed  on  the  outside  of  these 
envelopes,  the  firm  said. 

Many  felt  that  Harnden's  proposal  was  an  ingenious  solution.  Within  these  envelopes, 
stamps  would  stay  clean  and  dry  and  also  retain  their  postal  value.  Printers  rushed  to 
their  presses  and  struck  off  dozens  of  samples.  Murphy's,  a  New  York  printer, 
advertised  that  it  would  supply  these  small  postage  stamp  envelopes  for  75  cents  per 
thousand.  Other  printers  followed  suit. 


for  their  diminutive  postage  stamp  envelopes.  Tlney  even  offered  to  customize  them  to 
their  clients'  needs.  Soon  large  merchants,  realizing  the  advertising  value  of  having 
their  name  imprinted  on  these  postage  stamp  currency  envelopes,  ordered  envelopes 
printed  in  various  values. 

Collectors  today  have  identified  more  than  200  varieties  of  these  currency  substitutes. 
Fifty  cents  was  a  common  denomination  for  these  postage  stamp  envelopes,  although 
various  denominations  from  5  cents  to  75  cents  are  known.  Others  were  left  valueless, 
and  the  sum  of  stamps  was  written  on  the  outside. 

Issue  of  these  envelopes  centered  in  the  large  eastern  seaboard  cities.  Hotels  and 
retail  merchants  were  the  predominant  issuers.  Many  varieties  issued  by  the  stationers 
themselves  are  also  known.  All  varieties  are  at  least  scarce,  and  many  are  extremely 
rare.  Prices  range  from  $250  to  $750  for  highly  desirable  issuers.  Envelopes  with  their 
stamps  still  inside  are  especially  prized. 

Fred  Reed  is  former  News  Editor  of  Coin  World  and  Vice  President  of  Beckett 
Publications.  A  collector  for  40  years,  Reed  is  a  member  of  most  national  coin  and 
stamp  organizations.  He  is  also  Secretary  of  Society  of  Paper  Money  Collectors.  SPMC 
awarded  Reed  its  lifetime  achievement  award  for  his  groundbreaking  Civil  War 
Encased  Stamps:  The  Issuers  and  Their  Times,  one  of  his  five  books.  Reed  has  also 
written  on  coins  and  currency,  tokens  and  medals,  stamps,  comic  books,  post  cards. 
Beanie  Babies,  sports  cards  and  collectibles,  engravings  and  lithographs,  movie 
memorabilia,  autographs,  antique  photography,  and  Civil  War  artifacts,  all  of  which  he 
avidly  collects.  He  is  currently  penning  two  books  on  the  entertainment  careers  of 
professional  athletes;  another  on  the  first  family  of  American  sculpture,  James  Earle 
Eraser  and  Laura  Gardin  Eraser;  yet  another  titled  Abraham  Lincoln  Pictorial  Treasury; 
one  on  the  career  and  collectibles  of  Yogi  Berra  and  a  murder  mystery  set  during  the 
1870  baseball  season.  Reed  Is  a  long  time  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Editors,  the  Dallas  Press  Club  and  the  Society  for  American  Baseball 
Research. 


David  Ha II  Ra re  C oins  Li brary 
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I'hose  Little  Known  ■ 
Stamps  for  Newspapers 


By  Craig  Whitford 
NCSA  Member  #101 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  U.S.  postal  system,  the  delivery  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  was  treated  as  an  important  function  of  the  mails. 
Congress  felt  that  an  informed  public  was  essential  to  a  strong 
democracy,  and  for  this  reason,  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  always 
enjoyed  preferential  postage  rates  in  comparison  to  letter  rates. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  special  stamps  in  1865  for  the  sole  use  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  all  rates  were  collect,  with  the  postage  being 
paid  upon  delivery.  This  left  many  of  the  post  offices  with  a  large  number 
of  papers  which  were  never  called  for  and  in  turn  additional  paperwork  for 
both  the  post  office  and  publishers. 

Even  though  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  enjoyed  the  special 
postage  rates,  this  did  not  insure  timely  delivery.  In  fact,  newspapers 
moved  so  slowly  through  the  mail  that  the  publishers  and  news  dealers 
found  it  faster  and  cheaper  to  send  their  papers  by  other  methods,  and 
avoid  the  red  tape  of  the  postal  system. 

During  1851  the  post  office  cut  their  rates  in  half  to  subscribers  who 
would  pay  the  postage  quarterly,  and  in  advance,  to  try  and  pry  business 
away  from  the  private  companies.  The  rate  cut  did  not  restore  the 
delivery  of  newspapers  by  the  postal  system,  but  it  was  a  nice  try.  By 
1860,  most  newspapers  were  sent  in  bundles  on  trains  and  by  steamboat 
for  local  distribution  by  dealers. 


Letter  rates  were  made  uniform  in  1863,  for  mail  sent  coast  to  coast,  and 
the  same  was  true  for  newspapers.  Rates  for  papers  weighing  up  to  four 
ounces,  on  a  weekly  paper  was  five  cents  per  quarter,  payable  by 
subscribers  in  advance.  Daily  papers  were  charged  thirty-five  cents 
postage  per  quarter. 


In  1865,  the  post  office  once  again  attempted  to  pry  loose  some  of  the 
newspaper  business  from  the  express  companies,  by  producing  for  the 
first  time,  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps. 


In  his  annual  report  for  1865,  Postmaster  General  William  Dennison 
describes  the  new  stamps: 


upon  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  These  stamps  are  printed  in  black. 

The  twelve  through  96  cent  values  depict  the  Vignette  of  Justice  and  are 
printed  in  pink.  The  $1.92  issue  features  the  Goddess  of  Agriculture  in 
deep  brown.  The  $3  features  the  Figure  of  Victory  in  vermilion  and  the 
$6,  that  of  Clio,  in  light  blue.  The  $9  issue  is  printed  in  orange  and 
features  Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  The  $12  is  in  rich  green  and 
depicts  Vesta,  the  Goddess  of  the  Fireside.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  the  dollar  values  increase  on  this  issue,  each  design  of  the  female 
figure  wears  less  clothing.) 

The  Goddess  of  Peace  is  represented  on  the  $24  stamp  in  purple. 
Commerce  is  depicted  in  dull  red  on  the  $36  value.  The  $48  issue  follows 
with  a  figure  representing  Hebe,  the  Goddess  of  Youth,  in  light  brown. 
Completing  the  1875  issue  is  the  $64  value  in  rich  purple  depicting  a 
Vignette  of  an  Indian  maiden.  She  is  robed  only  from  the  waist 
downward. 

On  February  1,  1895,  a  new  series  of  these  stamps  was  introduced  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  new  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound.  This  issue 
retained  the  central  allegorical  illustrations  of  the  1875  issue. 

The  use  of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  stamps  was  discontinued  on  July  1, 
1898.  At  that  time  the  stamps  were  devalued  and  those  in  the  hands  of 
postmasters  were  ordered  returned  for  credit. 

For  collectors,  50,000  sets  of  the  1895  issue  were  placed  on  sale  at  all 
first-class  post  offices  at  $5  a  set.  In  January,  1899  all  of  the  collector 
sets  which  remained  unsold  were  withdrawn.  But  during  this  short  period, 
some  $110,000  worth  of  the  sets  had  been  sold. 

Today,  the  assemblage  of  a  complete  collection  of  Newspaper  and 
Periodical  Stamps  provides  the  collector  a  true  challenge.  Many  of  the 
issues  are  quite  elusive,  and  requires  not  only  patience  in  acquiring,  but 
also  a  well-padded  bank  account  —  it  can  be  done,  however. 

A  type  collection  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  assembling  a 
representative  collection.  With  a  little  time  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  this  can  be  achieved.  If  one  is  interested  in  purchasing  a  single 
stamp  for  their  collection,  the  1895  issues  are  generally  available  for  a 
few  dollars  each. 


Many  of  the  issues  are  quite  common  in  "Mint,  Post  Office  Fresh" 
condition,  while  finding  stamps  which  have  been  canceled  and  are 
attached  to  their  receipt  stubs  are  quite  scarce  if  not  rare. 
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10  and  25  cents  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  packages 
of  newspapers  forwarded  by  publishers  or  news  dealers 
under  authority  of  law,  whereby  a  revenue  will  be  secured 
hitherto  lost  to  the  department. 

The  first  issue  of  newspaper  stamps  were  HUGE,  and  each  was  a 
newspaper  in  itself!  Each  stamp  of  the  first  issue  measured  51  by  95 
millimeters  not  including  their  large  margins. 

These  stamps  were  printed  by  the  National  Bank  Note  Company,  and 
featured  medallic  images  of  Washington  on  the  five  cent,  Franklin  on  the 
ten  cent,  and  Lincoln  on  the  twenty-five  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  stamps  are  said  on  occasion  to  have 
been  issued  on  April  1,  1865  which  would  indicate  that  Lincoln  was  still 
alive  when  this  particular  issue  was  released.  Other  sources  tell  us  that 
the  stamps  were  released  in  September,  1865.  In  any  case,  the  twenty- 
five  cent  "Giant  Red"  Newspaper  Stamp  was  the  first  U.S.  postal  issue  to 
depict  our  16th  president,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  next  changes  in  the  handling  of  newspapers  through  the  postal 
system  was  brought  about  by  the  Act  of  1874,  which  streamlined  the 
handling  of  newspapers. 

In  the  Postmaster  General's  Annual  Report  for  1876,  3rd  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Edward  W.  Barber  gave  an  enthusiastic  and 
comprehensive  report  of  how  the  system  worked: 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1875,  the  new  law  requiring 
prepayment  of  postage  by  stamps  on  all  newspapers  and 
periodicals  sent  from  a  known  office  of  publication  to  regular 
subscribers  through  the  mail  went  into  operation.  The 
system  worked  well  and  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

The  report  went  on  to  read: 

Previous  to  the  time  when  this  law  began  to  operate,  no 
stamps  were  required  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on 
newspapers  sent  to  regular  subscribers,  as  the  postage  was 
collected  in  money  quarterly  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

Last  year  [1874]  there  were  35,000  offices  at  which 
newspaper  postage  was  collected,  while  under  the  present 
system,  the  whole  amount  is  collected  at  3,400  offices 
where  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  mailed. 

The  postage  is  computed  on  the  whole  issue,  the  proper 
amount  in  stamps  handed  to  the  Postmaster,  who  gives  the 
publisher  a  receipt  as  evidence  of  payment,  and  on  the  stubs 
of  the  receipt  book  he  affixes  and  cancels  the  stamps  which 
correspond  in  value  with  the  sum  mentioned  on  the  receipt. 
In  no  case  are  stamps  affixed  to  the  papers  that  pass 
through  the  mails. 

These  stamps  are  twenty-four  in  number  and  were  prepared  by  the 
Continental  Bank  Note  Company.  The  denominations  are  as  follows:  2,  3, 
4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  24,  36,  48,  60,  72,  84  and  96  cents;  $1.92,  $3,  $6,  $9, 
$12,  $24,  $36,  $48,  and  $60. 

The  new  fixed  rate  of  two  cents  a  pound  was  for  those  publications  issued 
weekly  or  even  more  frequently.  The  three  cent  rate  covered  those 
publications  issued  less  frequently. 

The  1875  issue  and  those  which  followed  in  1895  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  representations  of  the  engraver's  art. 


Abraham 
Lincoln 


At  right:  the  renowned 
Matthew  Brady  portrait 

(used  on  currency  and 
postage  stamps)  of  Lincoln 
taken  in  the  Brady  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  studio  in  1863. 


From  postal  historians,  the  National  Archives  and 
Lincoln  experts,  here  are  some  of  the  most  important 
documents  relating  to  our  1 6th  president. 

The  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  1863 

"When  you  are  dead  and 
in  Heaven,  in  a  thousand 
years  that  action  of  yours 
will  make  the  Angels  sing 
your  praises. "  Hannah 
Johnson,  mother  of  a  North- 
ern Black  soldier,  writing  to 
President  Abraham  Lincoln 
about  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  July  31,  1863 

President  Abraham  Lincoln 
issued  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  on  January  1, 
1863,  as  the  nation  ap- 
proached its  third  year  of 
bloody  civil  war.  The  procla- 
mation declared  "that  all 
persons  held  as  slaves" 
within  the  rebellious  states 
"are,  and  henceforward  shall 
be  free. " 


V/ 


The  renowned  cover  addressed  to  Lincoln  and  mailed 
on  August  15,  1860,  from  San  Francisco,  and  dispatched 
on  the  PONY  EXPRESS.  One  of  the  great  classics  of 
American  postal  history,  and  mailed  while  he  was  campaign- 
ing for  President. 

Among  the  rarest  of  all  Lincoln-related  pieces  of  postal 
history  are  the  1860  political  campaign  covers  that  show  him 
before  he  grew  his  beard  and  portraying 
him  as  the  famous  "Railsplitter." 
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